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the author of a volume on Wordsworth as much
distinguish eel by insight as by admirable literary
grace and power, talks of " a Plato, a Dante,
a Wordsworth," all three in a breath, as stars
of equal magnitude In the great spiritual firma-
ment. To Mr. Swinburne, on the contrary, all
these panegyrical estimates savour of monstrous
and intolerable exaggeration. Amid these con-
tentions of celestial minds it will be safest
to content ourselves with one or two plain
observations in the humble positive degree,
without hurrying into high and final compara-
tives and superlatives.

One admission is generally made at the outset.
Whatever definition of poetry we fix upon,
whether that it is the language of passion or
imagination formed into regular numbers; or,
with Milton, that it should be " simple, sensuous,
impassioned ;" in any case there are great tracts
in Wordsworth which, by no definition and on
no terms, can be called poetry. If we say with
Shelley, that poetry is what redeems from decay
the visitations of the divinity in man, and is the
record of the best and happiest moments of
the best and happiest minds, then are we bound